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For “ The Friend.” 


The Gulf Stream. 

The chapters on the Gulf Stream in Maury’s 
Physical Geography of the Sea, are replete with 
interest, but as a whole, probably too much ex- 
tended for the limited columns of “The Friend.” 
It is difficult to do justice to the author or his sub- 
ject, by any extracts, but it is believed the portions 
selected will be found to have sufficient value and 
interest to warrant their insertion. 

“There is a river in the ocean. In the severest 
droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest floods 
it never overflows. 
of cold water, while its current is of warm. 
Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in 
the Arctic Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. There 
is in the world no other such majestic flow of wa- 
ters. Its current is more rapid than the Missis- 
sippi or the Amazon. 

“Tts waters, as far out from the Gulf as the 
Carolina coasts, are of an indigo blue. They are 
so distinctly marked, that their line of junction 
with the common sea-water may be traced by the 
eye. Often one half of the vessel may be per- 
ceived floating in Gulf Stream water, while the 
other half is in common water of the sea; so sharp 
is the line, and such the want of affinity between 
those waters, and the reluctance, on the part of 


Its banks and its bottom are} 


was held to be conclusive; and upon the remains | losing its velocity, it would approach the tropics 


of the hypothesis which he had so completely over- 
turned, he set up another, which, in turn, has been 
In it he ascribed the velocity of the Gulf 
Stream as depending ‘on the motion of the sun 
in the ecliptic, and the influence he has on the 
But the opinion that 
came to be the most generally received and deep- 
rooted in the mind of sea-faring people, was the 
one repeated by Dr. Franklin, and which held that 
the Gulf Stream is the escaping of the waters that 


upset. 


waters of the Atlantic.’ 


have been forced into the Caribbean Sea by the 


trade-winds, and that it is the pressure of those 
| Winds upon tke water which forces up into that 


sea a head, as it were, for this stream. We know 
of instances in which waters have been accumu- 
lated on one side of a lake, or in one end of a 
canal, at the expense of the other. But they are 
rare, sudden, and partial, and for the most part 
confined to sheets of shoal water, where the ripples 
are proportionably great. As far as they go, the 
| pressure of the trade-winds may assist to give the 








Gulf Stream its initial velocity, but is it of itself 


adequate to such an effect? To my mind the 
laws of Hydrostatics, as at present expounded, ap- 
pear by no means to warrant the conclusion that 


to bear.” 

The author here enters into a careful examina- 
tion of the phenomena and facts involved in the 
investigation, in order to demonstrate that the 
trade-winds are quite inadequate to the effect as- 
cribed, and that winds have little to do with the 
general system of aqueous circulation in the ocean. 
He then proceeds to give his own views on the 
subject, only a portion of which are presented in 
these extracts. ‘“ When facts are wanting, it often 
happens that hypothesis will serve, in their stead, 
| all the purposes of illustration. Let us, therefore, 
suppose a globe of the earth’s size, having a solid 
| nucleus, and covered all over with water two hun- 





by a similar, but inverted spiral, turning toward 
the west. Owing to the principle here alluded to, 
all currents from the equator to the poles should 
have an eastward tendency, and all from the poles 
toward the equator a westward. 

‘Let us now suppose the solid nucleus of this 
hypothetical globe to assume the exact form and 
shape of the bottom of our seas, and in all respects, 
as to figure and size, to represent the shoals and 
islands of the sea, as well as the continents and 
coast lines of the earth. The uniform system of 
currents just described would now be interrupted 
by obstructions and local causes of various kinds, 
such as unusual depth of water, contour of shore 
lines, &c., and we should have at certain places 
currents greater in volume and velocity than at 
others. But still there would be a system of cur- 
rents and counter currents to and from either pole 
and the equator. Now, do not the cold waters of 
'the north, and the warm waters of the Gulf, made 
specifically lighter by tropical heat, which we see 
actually preserving such a system of counter cur- 
rents, hold, at least in some degree, the relation of 
the supposed water and oil? In obedience to the 
laws here hinted at, there is a constant tendency 


The | it is, unless the aid of other agents also be brought | of polar waters towards the tropics, and of tropical 


waters toward the poles. Captain Wilkes, of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, crossed one 
of these hyperborean under-currents two hundred 
miles in breadth at the equator. 

| “Assuming the maximum velocity of the Gulf 
Stream at five knots, and its depth and breadth in 
the Narrows of Bemini as before stated, (viz. 75 
miles in width, and 200 fathoms in depth,) the 
vertical section across would present an area of 
itwo hundred millions of square feet moving at the 
rate of seven feet three inches per second. The 
difference of specific gravity between the volume 
of Gulf water that crosses this sectional line in 
one second, and an equal volume of water at the 





those of the Gulf Stream to mingle with the com-| dred fathoms deep; and that every source of heat|ocean temperature of the latitude, is fifteen mil- 


mon water of the sea. 


and cause of radiation be removed, so that its 


lions of pounds. If these estimated dimensions 


“What is the cause of the Gulf Stream has| fluid temperature becomes constant and uniform | (assumed merely for the purposes of illustration) 


always puzzled philosophers. 


Modern investiga-| throughout. On such a globe, the equilibrium|be within limits, then the force per second ope- 


tions and examinations are beginning to throw|Temaining undisturbed, there would be neither|rating here to propel the waters of the Gulf toward 


some light on the subject, though all is not yet) 


clear. 

“Karly writers maintained that the Mississippi 
river was the father of the Gulf Stream. Its 
floods, they said, produce it; for its velocity, it 
was held, could be computed by the rate of the 
current of the river. Captain Livingston over- 
turned this hypothesis, by showing that the volume 
of water which the Mississippi river empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico, is not equal to the one thou- 
sandth part of that which escapes from it through 
the Gulf Stream. Moreover, the water of the 
Gulf Stream is salt—of the Mississippi, fresh; and 
those philosophers forgot that just as much salt as 
escapes from the Gulf of Mexico through this 
stream, must enter the Gulf through some other 
channel from the main ocean; for, if it did not, 
the Gulf of Mexico, in process of time, unless it 


had a salt bed at the bottom, or was fed with salt 


springs below—neither of which is probable— 
Would become a fresh water basin. The above 


wind nor current. 

“Let us now suppose that all the waters within 
| the troples, to the depth of one hundred fathoms, 
suddenly becomes oil. The aqueous equilibrium of 
| the planet is thereby disturbed, anda general system 
of currents and counter-currents is immediately 
commenced—the oil, in an unbroken sheet on the 
| surface, running toward the poles, and the water, in 
|an under-current, towards the equator. ‘The oil 
|is supposed, as it reaches the polar basin, to be 
reconverted into water, and the water to become 
\oil as it crosses Cancer and Capricorn, rising to 
the surface, and returning as before. 

“Thus, without wind, we should have a per- 
| petual and uniform systems of tropical and polar 
currents. In consequence of diurnal rotation of 
the planct on its axis, each particle of oil, were 
resistance small, would approach the poles on a 
spiral turning to the east, with a relative velocity 
greater and greater, until, finally, it would reach 
the pole and whirl about it at the rate of nearly 





the pole, is the equilibrating tendency due to fif- 
teen millions of pounds of water in the latitude of 
Bemini. 

“Tn investigating the currents of the seas, such 
agencies should be taken into account. As a 
cause, | doubt whether this one is sufficient o. 
litself to produce a stream of such great velocity, 
jas that of the Gulf; for, assuming its estimated 
|discharge to be correct, the proposition is almost 
susceptible of mathematical demonstration, that to 
overcome the resistance opposed in consequence 
of its velocity, would require a force at least suffi- 
cient to drive, at the rate of three miles the hour, 
|ninety thousand millions of tons up an inclined 
| plane, having an ascent of three inches to the mile, 
and supposing there to be no resistance from fric- 
tion. Yet the very principle from which this 
agent is derived, is admitted to be one of the chief 
‘causes of those winds, which are said to be the 
sole cause of this current.” 

The reluctauce of the Gylf Stream to mingle its 





quoted argument of Captain Livingston, however,|a thousand miles the hour. Becoming water and | waters with those of the ocean, is considered by 
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Maury to be probably due to its galvanic proper- 
ties, higher temperature, and greater degree of 
saltness, all combined. 

‘‘ Now, a greater density, implying of course a 
greater specific gravity, would serve, as well as a 
higher level, to impart an initial velocity, but with 
this difference: the heavier waters would, by rea- 
son of their greater pressure, be ejected through 
the most convenient aperture out into the ocean| 
of lighter waters by a sort of squirting force. But| 
what, it may be asked, should make the waters of 
the Mexican Gulf and Caribbean Sea salter than 
the waters of like temperature in those parts of 
the ocean through which the Gulf Stream flows? 
There are physical agents that are known to be at 
work in different parts of the ocean, the tendency | 
of which is to make the waters in one part of the 
ocean salter and heavier, and in another part lighter | 
and less salt than the average of sea-water. These} 
agents are those employed by sea-shells in secret- 
ing solid matter for their structures, also of heat 
and radiation, evaporation and precipitation. In 
the trade-wind regions at sea, evaporation is gene- 
rally in excess of precipitation, while in the extra- 
tropical regions the reverse is the case; that is, 
the clouds let down more water than the winds! 
take up again; and these are the regions in which | 
the Gulf Stream enters the Atlantic.” 

(To be continued.) 








Epistle of George Fox. 

To all the elect, faithful, called, and chosen of 
God, the flock and heritage of God, who have 
been acquainted with the dealings of the Lord, and 
have kept your habitations in his life, power, and 
truth, being built upon the holy, heavenly rock and | 
foundation Christ Jesus, who was the foundation | 


of the prophets and apostles, which foundation | 
stands sure. 

Many foundations have been laid since the 
apostles’ days, by such as have gone from Christ, | 
the true and sure foundation; but their founda-| 
tions have proved rotten, and come to naught; and 
they themselves have come to loss. Many, since the | 
day of Christ and the Truth bath appeared in this| 
nation, have had some openings and sights, and | 
come among us for a time; and then gone out} 
from us again; these have been the comers and | 





and the gospel. Therefore, ye that are faithful, 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made you free in his government. It is upon his 
shoulders; he bears it up; of the increase of it, 
and of its peace, there is no end. For all quar- 
relers against his order and gevernment are not in 
him, nor in his heavenly, spiritual government 
and peace. Therefore, ye faithful ones, who have 
stood the trial through many persecutions, impri- 
sonments, spoilings of goods ; you know that there 
is a crown of glory laid up for you, You that suf- 
fer with Christ shall reign with him in his king- 
dom of glory; ye that die with Christ, shall live 
with him in eternal life, in the world that hath no 
end, who have gone through the sufferings with- 
out, and within, by false brethren, by comers and 
goers, that have caused the way of Truth to be 
evil spoken of, and have been the persecutors of 
the faithful, with their tongues ; and by printing 
and publishing their lying and defaming books, 
against the faithful, these have stirred up the 
magistrates and priests, who were willing to get 
any occasion to speak evil of the right way, and 
precious Truth of Christ, by which his people are 
made free; it would have been better for such 


had they never been born. But God hath brought | 


them to light, and their fruits and ravenous spirit 


are seen, savoured, and known ; who are become | 


Judases, and sons of perdition, to betray Christ, 
now within, (where he is made manifest,) to the 
priests and magistrates, and profane, as Judas be- 
trayed Christ without to the priests and Pilate ; 
though some of the magistrates and sober people 
see their envy and folly, and that they have more 
malice than matter against the faithful. But the 
Lord will consume this Judas, or son of perdition. 
The Lord will consume him with the Spirit of his 
mouth, and destroy him with the brightness of his 
coming. So let all the faithful look unto the 
Lord. And let that wicked son of perdition know, 
though he may be got as highly as Judas without, 
(who was partaker of the ministry with the apos- 
tles,) “‘the Lord will consume him with the Spirit 
of his mouth, and destroy him with the brightness 
of his coming.”’ That ishis portion. The bright- 
ness of the Lord will destroy him, and the Spirit 
of his mouth will consume him. And when he is 


destroyed 


and consumed, there will not be a son of 


joicing, lauding and praising the Lord God Al. 
mighty and the Lamb, that lives forevermore, 
Amen. G. F, 
London, the 14th of the 
Eighth month, 1683. 


. ~_ this in your assemblies amongst the faith- 
ul. 


eT 
Liberia, 

Recent events in Liberia have tended to at- 
tract more than ordinary attention to that re. 
public. Among these, perhaps, the most impor. 
tant is the election of a new President. So much 
responsibility rests upon the chief executive officer 
of a young country, that the character of the indi- 
| vidual is always looked to with great interest. It 
\1s not required that he should be a man of any 
| great genius, or remarkable qualities. In the case 
of a colony like that of Liberia, what is chiefly 
desirable is that the President should possess 
patriotism, integrity of purpose, prudence, and a 
practical knowledge of his duties. With free in- 
stitutions, a fertile soil, the incentive of actual 
need, and a clear field for action, added to the 
absence of powerful neighbours, the people them- 
iselves will take eare of their own interests, and 
\furnish that material basis of prosperity upon 
which may be built an enduring empire. 

Liberia has every thing in her favour, and though 
her progress may appear slow, yet from such small 
and insignificant beginnings often spring mighty 
States. Founded by the United States, and still 
fostered by our capital and enterprise, she has also 
received substantial aid and encouragement from 
some of the most powerful nations of Europe. One 
has furnished her with a regular mail steamship 
communication. By several her independence 
has been formally recognized. Not one power 
wishes to interfere with her progress. All seem 
anxious to assist the republic, and to promote her 
prosperity. 

Liberia had the good fortune to make choice of 
an excellent man for her first President. 
Roberts proved himself a statesman of superior 
administrative ability. He was every way fitted 
to supervise the organization of a new government, 
and put the machinery in working order. Under 
|his direction everything went on harmoniously 
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goers, like those in the apostles’ days. Such had|perdition to betray Christ in his people, and his} and prosperously. Th le of Liberia evinesd 
an outward profession of the Truth, and have gone} people that live and walk in Christ, who hath all eae salina by scien him wr yee 
S 


from the true foundation, Christ Jesus, and 80 | power in heaven, (mark in heaven,) and in earth | successive terms. 
from the heavenly society, and unity of the saints| given to him; and with his holy and glorious} haye be 


in light. Then they set up foundations of their 
own, and having a form of godliness, but out of 
the power thereof, out of the order thereof, such 
have turned to janglings and vain disputings. | 
This sort of spirit you have been acquainted with, | 
who have kept your habitations in Christ Jesus, | 
the first and the last. And you are not insensible 
of the scurrilous and filthy books of lies and de- 
famations, which have been spread abroad in this 
nation, and beyond the seas, against the faithful. 
It is very well that the Lord hath suffered them 
to publish their own shame in print, that Truth’s 
enemies may be discovered ; that their fruits and 
spirits have appeared and manifested themselves | 
both in print and otherwise. And I do believe, 
that the Lord will yet suffer this spirit so to pub- 
lish its fruits, its shame and nakedness, to pro- 
fessor and profane, and to all sober, moderate, and 
innocent people, that its shame and nakedness 
shall more fully appear. Though for a time it 
hath been hid and covered with the fig-leaves of 
an outward profession, and sometimes with fawn- 
ing and flattering words, as at other times it hath 
discovered itself by rough, lying, and defaming 
words ; yet the Lord God will blast all such vain 





power he limits and orders, so that nothing shall 
be done against his people, but what is suffered 
for their trial and their good, neither by apostates, 
persecutors with the tongues, Judases, sons of 
perdition to betray, or the outward powers to im- 
prison, or spoil goods; all these are limited by 


Christ’s power, who hath all power in heayen and | 


in earth, given to him. Lvery one’s faith is to 
stand in him and his power, and rejoice in his 


| power, and see the increase of his righteous, holy, 
‘heavenly, spiritual, peaceable government, im 


which the glorious, holy order of life, is lived and 
walked in, by all his sons and daughters. In his 
Spirit is the holy unity and bond of peace; though 
ye be absent in body, one from another, yet all 
joying and rejoicing, being present in his Spirit, 


Most probably he would still 
| en continued in his position had he not de- 
clined being again a candidate. During his ad- 
|ministration, Liberia, besides becoming a settled 
\and growing power, acquired for herself a name 
labroad, and marked out a distinct policy, which 
|was pursued with vigour and effect. Commercial 
| treaties were made with foreign states; education 
|was fostered; a substantial basis of a national 
|commerce was laid, and an equally sound basis of 
agriculture formed, calculated eventually to result 
in the production of large quantities of valuable 
exports. Trade was established with the vast and 
prolific interior, which must increase those exports 
and at the same time extend the influence of the 
republic. All the native tribes within the terri- 


tories of the government were rigorously kept in 
| subjection. 


Many thousands of them abandoned 


and beholding in the same Spirit, your spiritual | sayage life, and became the pupils of civilization. 


ever, the first and the last, whose presence is 
among his people, and who is their Head. Here 
is heavenly Siou known, and heavenly Jerusalem, 
and the innumerable company of angels, (which 
are spirits,) and the spirits of the just men made 
perfect. Here is the general assembly, and a 


order, unity and fellowship, and the steadtastuess | According to reliable representations they are glad 
of your faith in Christ Jesus, who is steadfast for-|of the protection and peace thus afforded them, 


and make promising citizens. It is, perhaps, not 
generally known that at this time Liberia has 
more inhabitants than both Paraguay and Uruguay 
‘combined. Such is the case, and from that fact 
|the reader may infer the rapidly growing impor- 
taace of the republic. The territory has also been 


talkers, that do not walk in the order of life, truth, | general, heavenly, holy, und spiritual joy and re-| much increased by purchase, and by acquisition in 
; 
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other ways, and at this time covers about five hun- 
dred miles of sea coast. 

Stephen A. Benson, the successor of — Roberts 
as President, is said to be a native of the country, 
though born of parents who emigrated from the 
United States. — Roberts was a native of the 
latter, and the fact of his successor in the high 
office of President being African by birth, is sig- 
nificant of the progress of the country. S. Ben- 
son has several times been Vice President, and a 
member of the legislature, so that he has all the 
requisite experience and knowledge of political 
affairs. In fact, he has been bred in the Liberian 
school of politics, and therefore, if there is any- 
thing original there, we shall see it. He is spoken 
of as having capacity sufficient to make a good exe- 
cutive officer. No doubt he will feel some ambi- 
tion to distinguish his administration by acts 
which may be hereafter pointed to as evidence of 
its success, such as the extension of the area of 
the republic, and the founding of cities in the in- 
terior. As yet the revenues of Liberia are per- 
haps inadequate to the support of any considera- 
ble maritime force, but if Benson has any execu- 
tive ability, he will devote it to the task of pro- 
viding increased means. This will be a work of 
great difficulty, as the people are poor and their 
commerce limited. 

Happily for the new President, if he has any 
aspirations to make his administration distingnish- 
ed, events are throwing opportunities in his way. 
At the very outset a project has been started by 
some of the American friends of Liberia to consoli- 
date with it the British colony of Sierra Leone, 
which immediately joins it on the north, and the 
Maryland colony at the south, which, though com- 
prehended under the general name of Liberia, yet 
maintains a separate existence with an organized 
government of its own. When the proposition 
was at first broached, the friends of the Maryland 
colony appeared indisposed to favour it, but a better 
feeling has since been manifested ; some difference 
seems to prevail as to whether the two American 
colonies ought to have but one unitary consoli- 
dated government, or form a federal union with 
Sierra Leone, each maintaining its own local 
sovereignty. Either would answer well enough, 
and the discussion of these details seems to augur 
the success of some scheme of union, so far as the 
American colonies are concerned. But it is more 
doubtful whether Great Britain will consent to 
part with Sierra Leone; for though it is of no 
great value to her intrinsically, and has only been 
useful as a naval depot in her operations against 
the slave trade, yet there are on the same section 
of the African coast, Senegambia, colonies owned 
by France and Portugal. The British have also 
another colony at the mouth of the Gambia river, 
called Bathurst, and they may have ulterior views 
in that region inconsistent with the severance of 
Sierra Leone. Still, the importance of the project 
renders it worth an effort, as the British govern- 
ment has manifested much interest in the pros- 
perity of Liberia, and appeared willing to afford 
all the aid in its power. Should Sierra Leone be 
ceded to Liberia, the territory of the republic will 
border upon the Portugese colony, which lies on 
the Rio Grande. Its neighbours then will be im- 
portant, necessitating diplomatic intercourse with 
the courts of Portugal, France, and England. 
The French colony of St. Louis occupies the most 
promising position of any of the European settle- 
ments. It is at the mouth of the river Senegal, a 
much larger and longer stream than any other on 
the coast of Senegambia or Liberia, which the 
French have recently navigated far into the inte- 
rior by means of large steamboats. The efforts 
made in that quarter by the French, show that 





they have hopes of building up an important 
colony there. But the acquisition of more terri- 
tory on the coast is a matter of minor interest com- 
pared with the enterprise which necessity has just 
started for the formation of settlements in the in- 
terior. Liberia has coast enough at present, but 
no back country of her own. 
forty miles wide, and the colonists are all clustered 
upon or near the coast. It is believed that much 
of the sickness hitherto suffered by the emigrants 
has arisen from this cause, and that if there were 
places in the interior to which they could be sent, 
it would be a sanitary improvement. Already 
this idea has been acted upon, and vigorous efforts 
have been made to collect funds for the purpose. 
It is easy to see that from such a policy important 
consequences must ensue to the republic, resulting 
in the acquisition of territory in the interior and a 


rapid increase of the consequence and dignity of 


the nation.— NV. American. 
scaninsineiiaasiesiite 

John Barclay, in the address with which he 
prefaces the Life of William Dewsbury by Ed- 
ward Smith, has the following remarks; which 
may bring some encouragement to those who, 
though under much discouragement, are honestly 
striving to maintain the struggle for upholding 
and promoting primitive doctrine and primitive 
practice in our degenerate Society. A willingness 
to suffer fur the Truth, under whatever disadvan- 
tageous circumstances we may appear to be placed, 
with a steady reliance on the immediate guidance 


of the Holy Spirit, and humble obedience to its 


requirements as made known in the heart; will 
undoubtedly in time extricate us from the difficul- 
ties and disorder, brought in by a departure from 


the faith and footsteps of our honorable predeces- 
Please, if approved, insert the extract in 


sors. 


“The Friend.” 


“‘T would fain express some of the warmth of 
desire, which has often pervaded my heart while 
engaged in revising these sheets, that the profess- 
ing members of a church, so distinguished as ours 
has been by the protection and nurture of her 
Head and Husband, may be encouraged by ob- 
serving how memorably He hath stood by her, and 
by all her simply obedient children whose souls 
have been true to Him :—He hath indeed borne 
them as on eagles’ wings, He hath cherished 
This small volume is but a 
single evidence, among very many that might be 
consulted by the inquiring mind, all proving that 
Divine support and strength which uniformly at- 


them in his bosom. 


tended the uncompromising faithfulness of those, 
who have gone before us in this Christian path 
and warfare. And is not the same power ever 
near, to counsel and to help his dependent little 
ones in every age, to guide even into all truth, 
yea, to preserve them from the most specious de- 
vices of our soul’s enemy? It is true, this cruel 


enemy and his instruments, would persuade us of 


this day, that such immediate guidance is dubious 
and uncertain, and that the way of the cross is too 
difficult and offensive to be trodden. But how 
shall any of us, who have tasted the loving-kind- 
ness and good presence of the Lord Jesus Christ 
revealed in us, for a moment listen to these sug- 
gestions? How shall we turn aside from follow- 
ing on to know Him in these his heavenly visita- 
tions? By these, he called and awakened us at 
the first, touching and drawing our hearts after 
himself; in this manner he brought us ‘out of 
darkness into his marvellous light,’ which we have 
indeed found to be the very ‘light of life,’ cheer- 
ing and sustaining our drooping minds under 
every discouraging circumstance. Hitherto he 
hath helped us ; we have found grace to help, suf- 
ficient grace, according to all our times of need; 


The territory is only | 


he hath strengthened with the might of his Spirit 
our inner man,—and just in proportion as we have 
patiently waited on him for the lifting up of bis 
countenance upon us. Shall we then as individ- 
uals or as a people forego our privileges, shall we 
ever shift our ground, suffer our feet to be beguiled 
to backsliding, by in anywise accommodating our- 
selves to the low views and false faith which so 
evidently abound ? Should we not rather be afresh 
incited by all that we read and hear, observe and 
undoubtedly feel, of the operation of the grace of 
Jesus Christ,—should we not be animated to a 
grateful surrender of soul unto Him, who hath 
wrought, and is still willing to work in and for 
us great deliverances, plenteous redemption! 
Should we not be hereby engaged to cleave the 
more closely unto Him, whose hand is not at all 
shortened, whose faithfulness hath not failed, and 
whose forbearances have been lengthened out, his 
mercies multiplied upon us !” 





From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
The Beaver in Canada, 

To see the beaver to advantage, we must study 
his habits as he exists in North America, where 
his skin forms so important an article of commerce, 
and where he appears to be so- much respected, 
that in Canada he figures in the national shield, as 
an emblem of industry and sagacity. The follow- 
ing notice, indeed, from the columns of a Canadian 
journal, would represent him as a sort of model 
lumberer or backswoodman, whose provident and 
temperate habits might with advantage be imi- 
tated by those settling on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. 

“One cannot fail to be struck with admiration 
and astonishment on visiting the haunts of the 
beaver, nor can we wonder that the red men 
should place him at the head of animal creaton, 
or make a Manitou of him, when Egypt, the mo- 
ther of the arts, worshipped such stupid and dis- 
gusting deities. Whether you call it instinct, or 
whether it is to be called reason, one thing is cer- 
tain, that if half of humanity were as intelligent, 
as provident, as laborious, and as harmless as the 
beaver, ours would be a very different world from 
what it is. 

‘<The beaver is the original lumberman and the 
first of hydraulic engineers. Simple and unosten- 
tatious, his food is the bark of trees, and his dwell- 
ing—a mud cabin, the door of which is always 
open, but under water—conditions which secure 
retirement, and are favourable to cool contempla- 
tion. The single object of his existence being to 
secure bark enough for himself and family, one 
would suppose there would not be much difficulty 
in that; but as neither beaver nor any other ani- 
mals, except man, are addicted to works of super- 
erogation, we may be sure that the former in all 
his laborious arrangements—and those too which 
alter the face of nature to such an important de- 
gree—does no more than is absolutely necessary 
for him to do. Cast in an inhospitable climate, 
nearly the whole of his labour is for the purpose 
of laying in his necessary winter supplies, and 
water is the only medium by which he can pro- 
cure and preserve these. Too highly civilized for 
a nomadic life, he builds permanently, and does 
not quit his habitation until driven from it, like 
other respectable emigrants, by stern necessity. 
We cannot better illustrate the habits of this in- 
teresting animal than by accompanying a beaver 
family, on some fine evening in May, in search of 
anew home. The papa beaver, with his sons and 
sons-in-law, wife, daughters and daughters-in-law, 
and it may be grandchildren, sallies forth ‘ pros- 
pecting’ the country for a good location—that is, 
a stream of easy navigation, and having an abun- 
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dant supply of their favourite food, the silver birch 
and poplar, growing as near the river as possible. | sides. 


the two-legged one cuts only from two opposite 
Thus every stick of provender cut by the 


Having selected these ‘ limits,’ the next step is to| animal is pointed at both ends, and when brought 
place their re so as to command the greatest | opposite his dwelling he thrusts the pointed ends 


amount of food. 


or this purpose they go as far|into the mud bottom of his pond sufficiently firm 


below the supplies as the character of the stream|to prevent their being floated out, at the same 


will permit. 


A pond of deep still water being an 
indispensable adjunct to their dwelling, this is ob- 


time placing them ina position in which the water 
has the least lift upon them; while he carefully 


tained by the construction of a dam, and few en-|apportions his different lengths of timber to the 


gineers could select a site to produce the required | different depths of water in his pond, so that the 


The dam| upper point of none of them shall approach near 
and dwelling are forthwith commenced, the ma- 


terials employed in both being sticks, roots, mud | ice 
and stones, the two former being dragged by the 


result so efficiently and economically. 


teeth, the latter carried between the fore paws an 
the chin. 


diameter of an ordinary stove pipe, the stum 


being left standing about eighteen inches above | 
the ground, and pointed like a crayon. Those 
trees which stand upon the bank of the stream| 
they contrive to drop into the water as cleverly as| beaver works always by night; and to ‘ work like 
the most experienced woodman: those which are 
more distant, are cut up by their teeth into pieces, 


which can be dragged to the water. 


If the dam is extensive, whole trees|away, the dam tight, and no indications of a wol- 
are gnawed down, the largest of which are of the| verine in the neighbourhood, the patriarch of the 


These trees | one who works late and early. 
and branches are floated down to the site of the 


enough to the surface to be caught by the winter 


‘‘When the family are in comfortable cireum- 
djstances, the winter supply nicely cut and stored 


p|hut takes out the youthful greenhorns to give 
them lessons in topographical engineering; and 
in order to try the strength of their tails encour- 
ages them to indulge in amateur damming. The 


a beaver,’ is a significant term for a man who not 
only works earnestly and understandingly, but 


“From what has been said it will be readily 


dam, where they are dragged ashore and placed so| seen that the maintenance of the dam is a matter 


that the tops shall be borne down by the current, | of vital importance to the beaver. 


Some say that 


and thus arrest the descending detritus and form|the pilot beaver sleeps with his tail in the water 


a strong and tight dam. 


his trowel. 


Critical parts are built|in order to be warned of the first mishap to the 
up ‘by hand,’ the sticks and mud when placed re- 


ceiving a smart blow from the beaver’s tail, just 
as a bricklayer settles his work with the handle of| tale. 


dam ; but as there is no foundation for such a cool 
assertion, it may be set down as a very improbable 
The Indians avail themselves of this well 


The habitation or hut of the beaver| known solicitude to catch them: having broken 


is almost bomb-proof; rising like a dome from the | the dam, the risk is immediately perceived by the 
ground on the margin of the pond, and sometimes | lowering of the water in the hut, and the beaver, 


six or eight feet in thickness in the crown. The| 


sallying forth to repair the breach, is slaughtered 


only entrance is from a level of three or four feet|in the trenches. 


under the water of the pond. 


These precautions 


“As the supply of food in the vicinity of the 


are necessary, because, like all enterprising ani-|dam becomes diminished the beaver is obliged to 


mals, the beaver is not without enemies. 


The| go higher up the stream, and more distant from 
wolverine, who is as fond of beaver tail as an old| 


nor’wester, would walk into his hut if he could! 
only get there; but having the same distaste for'| 
water as the cat, he must forego the luxury. It 


its banks, to procure his winter stores; and this 
necessity gives rise to fresh displays of his lum- 
bering and engineering resources. In consequence 
of the distance, and the limited duration of the 


is not, however, for safety that the beaver adopts| high water period favourable to transport, the wood 


the submarine communication with his dwelling, 
although it is for that he restricts himself to it. | 
The same necessity which compels him to build a 
dam, and thus create a pond of water, obliges him | 
to maintain communication with that pond when 
the ice is three feet thick upon its surface. Living| 
upon the bark of trees, he is obliged to provide a| 


is collected into a sort of raft, which, a lumberman 
asserts, is manned by the beaver and steered by 
its tail, in the same manner as Norway rats are 
known to cross streams of water. When the raft 
grounds, forthwith a temporary dam is thrown 
across the stream below the ‘jam,’ by which the 
waters are raised, and the raft floated off, and 


comparatively great bulk for his winter’s consump- | brought dawn to the dam, which is then torn sud- 


tion; and he must secure it at the season when | 


denly away, and the small raft thereby flushed 


the new bark is formed, and before it commences| over the adjoining shallows.”’ 







to dry; he must also store it up where it will not 
become frozen or dried up. He could not reason- 
ably be expected to build a frost-proof house large 
enough to contain his family supply; but if he 





did, it would wither and lose its nutriment: there- 
fore he preserves it in water. But the most re- 
markable evidence of his instinct, sagacity, or rea- 
son, is one which I have not seen mentioned by 
naturalists. His pond we have seen must be deep, 
so that it will not freeze to the bottom, and so that 
he can communicate with his food and his dam, 
in case of any accidents to the latter requiring re- 
pairs: but how does he keep his food—which has 
been floated down to his pond—from floating, 
when in it, and thus becoming frozen in with the 
ice? I said, that in gnawing down a tree the top 
of the stump was left pointed like a crayon: the 
fallen tree has the same form, for the beaver cuts 
like the woodman, wide at the surface, and meet- 
ing in an angle in the centre, with this distinction 
—the four-legged animal does his work more uni- 
formly, cutting equally all around the log; while 


————_-———— 


THE VISION OF GOD. 


God! when I think upon thy name 
No doubts before my spirits rise ; 
I hear all nature’s voice proclaim 


Selected. 


That thou art great, and good, and wise. 


Yet would I, if it were thy will, 


See thy bright image, brighter still. 


The wandering eyes, the wandering ears, 


On man’s weak spirit fix their chain, 
And drag him down to earth again. 


The ill “ sufficient to the day,” 
(Thing of temptation and of tears ; 
Thine old inheritance of clay !) 


Give me the strong realities 
(I know not how to form the prayer) 


Of angel’s thoughts and angel’s eyes! 


Or if that be too high to dare, 


O mould me to thy mighty will, 


“To commune with thee, and be still.” 


If Israel longed to see thy face, 
While roared the thunders of the law; 


Shall we, who know thee, God of grace! 
Shrink from thy countenance in awe? 

While saints below and thrones above 

Proclaim thy mightiest title, Love! 


Impress thy image on my mind, 

Let me but see thee as thou art; 
If mortal eyes at best are blind, 

Let me behold thee with my heart. 
In mercy and in love be nigh, 
O visit thou my mental eye! 


But rest, thou ever-restless soul! 
Thy feverish hours are flying fast ; 
The clouds before thee shall unroll, 
The glorious vision shine at last; 
And thou, without a shade between, 
Shall see as thou thyself art seen. 
Dr. Croly. 
—_——_—a—————_ 
Selected. 
PETITION. 


Oh, Thou! by whose Almighty nod the scale 

Of empire rises, or alternate falls, 

Send forth the saving virtues round the land, 

In bright patrol ; white peace and social love, 

The tender looking charity, intent 

On gentle deeds, and shedding tears through smiles: 

Undaunted Truth, and dignity of mind: 

Courage composed and keen: sound temperance, 

Healthful in heart and look, clear chastity, 

With blushes reddening as she moves aiong, 

Disordered at the deep regard she draws; 

Rough industry; activity untired, 

With copious life informed, and all awake ; 

While in the radiant front superior shines 

That first parental virtue, public zeal ; 

Who throws o’er all an equal wide survey, 

And, ever musing on the common weal, 

Still labours glorious with some great design. 

Thomson. 
cseaeigiibiaiaiioen 

The Colour and Luminosity of the Mediterra- 
nean.— ‘The usual tint of the Mediterranean 
Sea,” says Rear-Admiral Smyth, “when undis- 
turbed by accidental or local causes, is a bright 
and deep blue; but in the Adriatic a green tinge 
is prevalent; in the Levant basin it borders on 
purple; while the Euxine often has the dark 
aspect from which it derives its modern appella- 
tion. The clear ultramarine tint is the most 
general, and has been immemorially noticed, al- 
though the diaphanous translucence of the water 
almost justifies those who assert that it has no 
colour at all. But notwithstanding the fluid, when 
undefiled by impurities, seems in small quantities 
to be perfectly colourless, yet in large masses it 
assuredly exhibits tints of different intensities. 
That the sea bas actually a fine blue colour at a 
distance from the land cannot well be contradicted; 
nor can such colour—however influential the sky 
is known to be in shifting tints—be considered as 
wholly due to reflection from the heavens, since it 
is often of a deeper hue than that of the sky, both 
from the interception of solar light by the clouds, 
and the hues which they themselves take. This 
is difficult to account for satisfactorily, as no ana- 
lysis has yet detected a sufficient quantity of 
colouring matter to tinge so immense a body of 
water. 

“The peculiar occasional luminosity of this sea 
was particularly noticed by Pliny and many an- 
cients, and, in common with that of other waters, 
it has long been a subject of scientific inquiry, 
rational conjecture, and ignorant wonderment; 
and it is really as difficult of a full solution as it 
is superbly beautiful in effect. Every assignable 
cause has been advanced ; putrescent fish, elec- 
tricity, atomic friction, cosmical vortices, absorp- 
tion and emission of solar beams, and what not, 
have all and severally been brought forward, and 
after various tilts of discussion, laid aside again. 
But most naturalists now impute this phospbores- 
cent appearance partly to the decomposition of 
animal substances, and partly to the countless 
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myriads of mollusca, crustacea, infusoria, and|cerning the service of God, we advise them speed- 
other animalcules which can voluntarily emit aj|ily and strictly to examine the cause thereof, and 
luminous brilliance, the chemical nature of which|see, whether in this day and place of ease and 
is still unknown.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS LIGHTFOOT. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


In the year 1722, Thomas Lightfoot again en- 
gaged in religious service, in Maryland. He was 
accompanied by Daniel Worsley, who appears to 
have been a fellow-labourer in the gospel. In the 
Yearly Meeting that year, he was again appointed 
to draw up, with others, an epistle to Subordinate 
Meetings. A printed copy of this is before me. 
“An epistle from our Yearly Meeting in Burling- 
ton, for the Jerseys and Pennsylvania,” and held 
by adjournments, &c. 

“To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 
Friends, belonging to the said Yearly Meeting, 
Greeting: 

‘Dear and Well-beloved Friends,—In an hum- 
ble sense of the loving kindness and manifold 
mercies of our heavenly Father, do we tenderly 
salute you, finding ourselves engaged to let you 
understand, that his pure love overshadowed this 
our annual and solemn assembly, and was plenti- 










plenty, they do not take too much delight in the 
lawful enjoyments of this life; or, what is worse, 
the unlawful pleasures and gross evils which are 
too common in the world. If it appear so, we 
earnestly exhort all such to turn to the Lord 
whilst his love and merciful visitation is continued 
to them, otherwise their portion will be mise- 
rable. 

“If any professing the Truth with us are ele- 
vated in their minds, or affect the friendship, gay- 
ety, grandure and glory of this world, we tenderly 
advise such to repent and humble themselves be- 
fore the Lord, bearing in mind that complete pat- 
tern of humility and self-denial which our blessed 
Saviour hath left for our imitation, whose conti- 
nual testimony was against the vain spirit of this 
world in all its appearances. 

‘“‘As to such as assume a profession of the bless- 


fear of God, may glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. 

“And whereas, when way was made for our 
worthy Friends the proprietors and owners of 
|lands in these provinces, to make their first settle- 
ments, it pleased Almighty God by his overruling 
Providence. to influence the native Indians so as 
\to make them helpful and serviceable to those 
early settlers, before they could raise stocks or 
provisions to sustain themselves and families : and 
it being soon observed, that those people, when they 
got rum or other strong liquors, set no bounds to 
themselves ; but were apt to be abusive and some- 
times destroyed one another, there came a religi- 
ous care and concern upon Friends, both in their 
meetings and legislature, to prevent those abuses. 
Nevertheless some people, preferring their filthy 
lucre before the common good, continued in this 
evil practice, so that our Yearly Meeting, held in 
Philadelphia, in the year 1687, testified, that the 
practice of selling rum, or other strong liquors, to 










ed Truth for worldly ends, or hold it in a formal | the Indians, directly or indirectly, or exchanging 
outside manner, or deceive themselves by resting |the same for any goods or merchandizes with them, 
barely in the notion, hearing or tradition of it;| (considering the abuse they make of it,) is a thing 
we desire such to consider seriously, That God | displeasing to the Lord, a dishonour to Truth, and 
is not mocked, and that He has always declared |a grief to all good people. 

an abhorrence of the hypocrite, and such as hold} ‘And although this testimony hath been since 
the Truth in unrighteousness; and that without|renewed by several Yearly Meetings, it is yet too 
a real change, they can never experience the life| notorious, that the same hath not been duly ob- 
and virtue of religion, nor that new birth, without |served by some persons: and therefore, it is be- 
which none can see the kingdom of God; who, |come the weighty concern of this meeting, earnest- 


fully extended, not only for the encouragement of | according to his mercy, saveth us, by the washing 
the faithful, the support and comfort of the afflict- | of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 


ed; but also for gathering in those that are not of 

this fold, and for bringing back again such as are 

strayed and straying from the flock of Christ. 
“By accounts received from our respective 


Quarterly Meetings, we are informed, that love|munity, do join in marriage with one of another 


and unity is preserved amongst Friends, meetings 
generally attended, and the discipline in good m 

sure practised. Also, by epistles from Long Island 
and Rhode Island, we have comfortable accounts 
of the prosperity of Truth there. We understand 
by our Friends, who have of late travelled these 
American parts, in the work of the ministry, that 
Truth prevails, and the glory of this gospel day 
shines over many hearts, in divers places: which 
is matter of joy to us. We are sensible, that 
wherever the Lord is thus at work, the great ene- 
my of souls will oppose and strive to hinder it, by 
drawing some into an undue liberty, to gratify a 
carnal mind in sinful pleasures and vanities, others 
into an indifference or unconcernedness ; which 
abates their care and diligence in the service and 
worship of God, and weakens endeavours to main- 
tain good order and discipline im the church of 
Christ. Where he cannot so prevail, he will try 
other ways to leaven people into the spirit of this 
world, exalting self above that of God in them, 
making a fair show in the flesh, and resting in a 


splendid profession and form of religion, short of | 


the life, power and virtue of it. 
“‘To avoid, therefore, the prevalence of these 





The substance of last year’s epistle being given; 
it then goes on. 

“Tt is the sense and direction of this meeting, 
that if any, who profess themselves of our com- 


persuasion, or out of the approved way of Friends, 
having been first precautioned against it, such may 
and should be testified against, without farther 


proceedings, to the satisfaction of the Monthly 
Meeting to which they belong. 

“« Where any, so professing with us, do marry 
with those of different profession, having not had 
such precaution, they ought to be speedily dealt 
with, as in other cases of disorder; because we 
are sensible, that such mixed marriages are dis- 
pleasing to God, and frequently introduce great 
confusion, by destroying the proper and joint au- 


love between themselves, and duty from their 
children. 

“ And it is further advised by this mecting, 
that none of our religious persuasion should pro- 
mote or assist any person towards their joining in 
|marriage (either by virtue of the governor's 


dealing; unless they themselves condemn their 


thority of the heads of families, and abating of 


ly to recommend the said testimony to the strict 
observance of all Friends; and where any, under 
our profession, shall act contrary thereunto, let 
them be speedily dealt with and censured for such 
their evil practice. 

“And now, Dear Friends, in the weighty sense 
and thankful acknowledgment of the Divine good- 
ness extended to us, through our heavenly Head, 
Christ Jesus, whose power and refreshing presence 
hath influenced and overshadowed this our solemn 
assembly, we bid you farewell in the Lord.” 

Thomas Lightfoot was now appointed one of the 
committee to superintend the press, and his la- 
bours evince that although advancing in years, his 
faculties were bright, and that, in the view of his 
friends, his qualification for religious usefulness 
continued unabated. 

Being appointed, in the Yearly Meeting of 1723, 
one of a committee to write an epistle to London, as 
also one to Subordinate Meetings, both were pre- 
|pared. In that to London, they say, 

‘We find a concern for the promotion of love, 
unity and godly living, continues, and, we hope, 
increases, and that care is taken to maintain that 
good order and wholesome discipline, which the 
Lord hath led his people into, notwithstanding the 
difficulties which arise from perverse and libertine 





license, or otherwise) before they are well satisfied | spirits, and the unrighteousness of such, who, in 
of the parties’ clearness, and that the consent of| these times, find it easy, or perhaps of interest to 
parents or guardians be first obtained; whereby |assume our profession and those outward distine- 
divers abuses of that nature (which, for want of|tions, which formerly and in other places were 
due care, too frequently happen) may be prevent- | matter of strict self-denial. However, in this we 





and all other evils, it is incumbent on those con-|ed, and a good conscience discharged towards God | 


cerned, that with great contrition of spirit and|and our neighbour. 

godly sorrow for their offences, they most humbly| ‘And whereas there is an increase of people in 
and penitently prostrate themselves before God, | these provinces and divers of our young men in- 
who, by the secret influence of his Holy Spirit, |cline to trade abroad; we advise all such, first to 


will beget and raise in their souls earnest cries and | apply to the Monthly Meetings for certificates, and | 


supplications to him, for deliverance from sin and |to be careful and just in their dealings, and punc- 
the guilt of it, and will also discover the most} tual in performing their promises; and, as much 
subtile workings and snares of Satan, and give|as may be, avoid bad company, knowing (as saith 
strength to withstand them. Soa victory will be|the Apostle) that evil communication corrupts 
known by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, who will| good manners. And let a care be taken, when 
not suffer any to be tempted above what they are | business calls into company, that the witness of 
able; but will, with the temptation also, make a|Truth and a good conscience be minded and an- 
way to escape, that they may be able to bear it. |swered in all, that others seeing our good works, 

‘“‘ Where any are fallen into an indifferency con-|words and sober conversation, coupled with the 








have comfort that the Lord is pleased to work 
upon and raise up many to bear a faithful testi- 
mony against all sin, and unrighteousness however 
disguised, and to keep down that spirit which 
| would plead for liberty.’’ 

(To be continued.) 











The Bell-Boat off Absecom Shoals. —It is 
stated by several fishermen of Absecom, that one 
of the four clappers which are intended to strike 
the bell moored off the shoals, is still inoperative, 
and that the sound of the bell cannot be heard to 
windward, over fifty yards. A few days only have 
elapsed since the bell-boat was placed in her pre- 
sent position. 
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Sewage and Improved Agriculture.—Kingsley, 


the author of “ Alton Locke,” has remarked, in} 


a beautiful article on marine life, that Nature is 
the best of scavengers, und the eldest philanthro- 
pist in the cause of sanatary reform. It is, in fact, 
a universal rule of her economy to make even evi 
useful in working out the good, for the pestiferous 
marsh yields the most luxuriant crops, and the foul 


carbonic acid which men exhale is the sustenance 


of plants. 


We have been led to this reflection by the applica- | 


tion which has been made, in Great Britain, of the 
refuse of sewers to the purposes of agriculture ; 
and the wholesome imitation of Nature which it 
displays. Half a century ago, the idea suggested 
itself to a practical farmer, at Ashburton, England, 
that the sewage of towns might be beneficially em- 
ployed to fertilize exhausted soils. The results 
even exceeded his expectations. Lands, which 
let at two pounds an acre, have been made so val- 
uable by this process, that twelve pounds an acre 
are now obtained for them. In Scotland, similar 
experiments have led to equally surprising results. 
Poor, sandy soils, which once would have sold for 
half a crown an acre, yield, since they have been 
fertilized by sewage, an annual rent of from fifteen 
to twenty pounds an acre. 

In view of these facts, a Mr Stothert proposes 
to construct works at London, by which the sewer 
drainage of that city, instead of being wasted as 
now, may be made available for agricultural pur- 
poses. He estimates the annual expense of col- 
lecting, mixing and distributing the sewage of that 
vast metropolis at about a million of dollars, while 
the annual receipts from farmers would be nearly 
twenty millions. Extravagant as this estimate ap- 
pears at first sight, the facts warrant the conclusion 
that it is not excessive. The total amount of liquid 
sewage discharged from London daily is 150,000- 
000 gallons, equal to 500,000 tons, yielding five 
thousand tons of solid matter. This quantity is 
sufficient to fertilize ten millions of acres yearly. 
A company is already in existence, though work- 
ing on a small scale, to furnish agriculturists with 
sewage matter; andas this company receives twenty 
dollars an acre, it is certainly within bounds to cal- 
culate on receiving half that sum. Even at this 
price, the manuring of lands by sewage would be 


cheaper than by guano, which is so extensively | 


employed by British agriculturists. Mr Stothert’s 
scheme, therefore, if Parliament can be induced to 
undertake it, will yield the most suprising results, 
even as a mere financial speculation. 

We have no doubt, that, whether this reform is 
undertaken now, or postponed, the time will even- 
tually come, when not only London, but every 
great city, will employ its sewage to fertilize the 
soil. 
the scientific farmer to save the drainage of his 


stables and barn-yard, in order to enrich his fields | 


with it, should lead great cities to economize their 
sewage matter, for it is but doing the same thing 
on a larger scale. At present, this refuse from 
towns taints the air, and pollutes the rivers into 
which it flows. 
zation shall have worked this desirable reform this 
sewage matter will assist to cheapen bread by im- 


proving soils. Itis strange, indeed, that this econ- 
omical employment of the refuse of cities has not 
sooner been thought of, especially by nations boast- 
ing such progress in material civilization as do 


England and the United States. 


In a word, and to return to the original thought, 
if we would advance, we should imitate nature 
She trans- 
mutes, but does not destroy, economizes, but does 
Great cities, when they come to 


more. Nature never wastes anything. 


not squander. 


The very principle, in fact, which teaches 


But when the progress of civili- 


as much as they take from it, instead of being, as 
now, constant drains upon its fertility — Ledger. 
nnn 

If we would walk perfectly before God, we 
|must endeavour to docommon things, such as are 
of every day’s occurrence and of small account in 
the eyes of the world, in a perfect manner. Some 
persons are so mentally constituted, that they 
|could more easily undergo the sufferings of mar- 
tyrdom, than properly regulate and control their 
|feelings in their families during twenty-four 
hours. But the grace of God, if attended to, will 
regulate all things. Happy is he who strives to 
do the will of the Lord in little things as well as 
in great ones; and who can win the crown with- 
out going to the stake. 


(a 
For “The Friend.” 


The following statistics, showing the enervating 
and deleterious effects of the use of tobacco on the 
human system, it is hoped, may have an effect to 
awaken in the minds of its friends, an inquiry 
into the propriety of giving their influence by ex- 
ample, in favour of the daily use of an article so 
destructive to the mental and bodily powers of 
man. We now, with some good reason, hope soon 
to see the good results of temperance in the com- 
munity, in the disuse of that greatest destroyer of 
human happiness (in time of peace), ardent spirits, 
from the restraint upon it by the wholesome law 
of the land; and may we not hope, that the true 
friends of temperance (and those are they that are 
willing to deny themselves the use of every need- 
less thing) will be not only willing, but desirous 
to disenthrall themselves from a practice next in 
power to that of ardent spirits in producing effects 
detrimental to health and happiness, for the sake 
of others, as well as the great benefit they may 
derive from it themselves ? 

Should the editor deem the notice worthy of 
insertion in “The Friend,”’ he will thereby oblige 
a constant reader. 

_ TOBACCO. 

“In the United States, intelligent physicians 
have estimated that 26,000 die every year from 
the use of tobacco; and in Germany, where the 
streets, as well as the houses, are literally befogged 
with tobacco-smoke, the physicians have calculated 
that of all the deaths that occur between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty-five, one-half originate in 
the waste of the constitution by smoking. 

“Tobacco exhausts and deranges the nervous 
powers, and produces a long train of nervous dis- 
eases. It is peculiarly calculated to produce dis- 
eases to which this age is liable; and especially 
those forms that go under the name of dispepsia, 
with all their kindred train of evils. 
erts a disastrous influence upon the mind, and 
frequently produces an enfeebling of the memory, 
a confusion of ideas, irritability of temper, want 
of energy, an unsteadiness of purpose, melancholy, 
and sometimes insanity. These are the ultimate 
effects of the use of tobacco, and though one may 
not perceive them in his own case, we are assured 
that the tendency of the drug is always towards 


disease. — The Advocate and Guardian. 
—_——_—>————_ 


It is a great matter in the Christian life to 
know how to keep silence. Under oppositions, 
rebukes, injuries, it is better to say nothing 
than to say it in an excited or angry manner, even 
if the occasion should seem to justify a degree of 
anger. By remaining silent, the mind is enabled 
to collect itself, and to call upon God in secret as- 
pirations of prayer. And thus we shall speak to 
the honour of our holy profession, as well as to 
the good of those who have injured us, when we 





be properly managed, will give back to the country | speak from God. 





It also ex-| 





The Tears of Oysters. Glancing round this ana- 
tomical workshop, (the oyster) we find, amongst 
other things, some preparations showing the nature 
of pearls. Examine them, and we find that there 
are dark and dingy pearls, just as there are hand- 
some and ugly men; the dark pearl being found 
on the dark shell of the fish, the white brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further in 
the search, we find that the smooth, glittering 
lining upon which the fish moves, is known as the 
nacre, and that it is produced by a portion of the 
animal called the mantle, and, for explanation’s 
sake, we may add that gourmands practically know 
the mantle as the beard of the oyster. When liv- 
ing in its glossy house, should any foreign sub. 
stance find its way through the shell to disturb the 
smoothness so essential to its ease, , the fish coats 
the offending substance with nacre, and a pearl is 
thus formed. The pearl is, in fact, a little globe 
of the smooth, glossy substance yielded by the 
oyster’s beard; yielded ordinarily to smooth the 
narrow home to which his nature binds him, but 
yielded in round drops, real pearly tears, if he is 
hurt. When a beauty glides among a throng of 
her admirers, her hair clustering with pearls, she 
little thinks that her ornaments are products of 
pain and diseased action, endured by the most un- 
poetical of shell-fish— Leisure Hours. 
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The evident determination on the part of the 
United States Government and its officials, to use 
their power for the support and extension of 
slavery, in whatever way and section of the coun- 
try it can be enforced or covertly brought in, is 
too apparent to be reasonably denied or doubted. 
The most recent manifestation of this determina- 
tion, is found in the decision given a few days ago by 
Judge Kane of the United States District Court, 
on an application made thereto by Jane Johnson 
(one of the three persons claimed as slaves by J. 
Wheeler, and for obtaining possession of whom, a 
writ of Habeas Corpus was served upon Passmore 
Williamson), praying “that the said Passmore 
Williamson may be discharged from his imprison- 
ment.” 

Our readers will doubtless recollect the cireum- 
stances of the case under which P. Williamson 
was induced to act for the liberation of the three 
individuals voluntarily brought by their alledged 
owner into the State of Pennsylvania, and also 
that for a constructive contempt of court, in 
making a return to the writ, he was sent to pri- 
son, where he has been closely kept ever since, 
now nearly three months. J. Johnson, in behalf 
of herself and her two children, petitioned the 
court that the writ of Habeas Corpus directed to 
P. Williamson, be quashed, for the reasons, Ist, 
that J. H. Wheeler “had no control over or right 
to the possession” of herself or children at the 
time of issuing the writ ; 2d, because the writ was 
issued without her knowledge or consent ; 3d, be- 
cause that ever since they left J. H. Wheeler, 
she and her children have not been detained or 
restrained of their liberty by P. Williamson, or 
any other person, and 4thly, because the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, which is intended solely to restore 
liberty to those who are unjustly deprived of it, 
was in this case intended to reduce free persons to 
slavery. 

Judge Kane, after affirming the power of the 
court to issue the writ, and reciting his version of 
the facts of the case, together with the construc- 
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tions of law in different cases, which he says sup- 
port his views of its application in the present 
case, finally refuses to allow the petition to be filed 
in the court, on the ground that the petitioner has 
no Status in Pennsylvania, is a person of whom 
the court knows nothing, one who is volunteering 
to point out to the court, errors she supposes it 
has committed. 

But it is to the doctrine avowed in the follow- 
ing extract from the printed decision of the Judge, 
that we allude, as manifesting a determination on 
the part of the General Government and its offi- 
cials, to defend and extend the system of slavery. 
Referring to certain portions of his own decision, 
when the case was previously adjudicated by him, 
he says: 


“This is all that I conceive it necessary to say of the 
strictly judicial action in that case. The opinions an- 
nounced by the Judge upon other points, may perhaps 
be regarded as merely dicta. But it had appeared from 
the defendant’s declarations when upon the stand, that 
he supposed Wheeler’s slaves to have become free, 
and that this consideration justified his acting towards 
them as he had done. It seemed due to him that the 
Court, believing, as it did, those views to be incorrect, 
should not withhold an expression of its dissent from 
them.” Several succinct positions were accordingly as- 
serted by the Judge, two of which may invite a few ad- 
ditional remarks at this time. 

“<T know of no statutes of Pennsylvania,’ the Judge 
said, ‘which affects to divest the rights of property of a 
citizen of North Carolina, acquired and asserted under 
the laws of that State, because he bas found it needful 
or convenient to pass through the territory of Pennsyl- 
vania; and I am not aware that any such statute, if 
such a one were shown, could be recognized as valid in 
a Court of the United States.’ 

“The first of these propositions may be vindicated 
easily. By the common law, as it came to Pennsylvania, 
slavery was a familiar institution. Only six days after 
the first legislative assembly met in Philadelphia, and 
thirteen days before the Great Charter was signed, the 
Council was engaged in discussing a law ‘to prevent 
the escape of runaways ;’ and four days later it set ju- 
dicially, William Penn himself presiding, to enforce a 
contract for the sale of a slave. (1 vol. Colonial Record, 
p- 66.) The counties of Newcastle, Kent and Sussex, 
which were at that time, and for many years after, an- 
nexed to Pennsylvania, and governed by the same law, 
continue to recognize slavery up to the present hour. 
It survived in our own Commonwealth, as a legally pro- 
tected institution, until some time after thé census of 
1840: so cautiously did the act of 1780, for its gradual 
abolition among us, operate upon the vested interests 
of our own slave owners. 

“That act excepted from the operation of its provi- 
sions the domestic slaves of delegates in Congress, of 
foreign Ministers, of persons passing through, or sojourn- | 
ing in the State, and not becoming residents therein, provided 
such slaves were not detained in the State longer than | 
six months. The act of 1847 repealed so much of the 
act of 1780 as authorized masters and owners of slaves | 
to bring and retain their slaves within the Common- 
wealth for the period of six months, or for any period 
of time whatever. But it did not affect to vary or re-| 
scind the rights of slave owners passing through our ter- 
ritory. It applied to persons resident and persons so-| 
journing, who brought and sought to retain their slaves 
here; for over such persons and their rights of property 
the State had lawful dominion: but it left the right of 
transit for property and person, over which it had no 
jurisdiction, just as it was before, and as it stood un- 
der the Constitution of the United States and the Law 
of Nations. 

“This brings me to the second part of the position 
affirmed in the court’s opinion, namely, the right of a} 








citizen of one State to pass freely with his slaves| 


through the territory of another State, in which the in- | 
stitution of slavery is not recognized. 


was formed between the States, each of them was an| 
absolutely sovereign and independent community: and| 
that, except so far as their relations to each other and| 
to foreign nations have been qualified by the Federal 
Constitution, each of them remains so. As such, it is 
bound by that great moral code, which, because of its 
universal obligation, is called the Law of Nations. What 
it could not do if freed from federative restrictions, it 
cannot do now: every restraint upon its policy, which 
duty to other States would in that case involve, binds it 





still, just as if the Union had deen dissolved or had 
never been formed. 

“ All the statists unite in regarding the right of tran- 
sit for person and property through the territory of a 
friendly State, as among those which cannot, under or- 
dinary circumstances, be denied. Vattel, B. 2, ch. 10, 
3 132, 3, 4; Puffendorf, B. 3, ch. 3, 3 5, 67; Rutherf. 
Inst. B. 2, ch. 9; 1 Kent Com. 33, 35. It is true that 
the right is not an unqualified one. The State may im- 
pose reasonable conditions upon its exercise, and exact 
guaranties against its abuse. But subject to these limi- 
tations, it is the right of every citizen of a friendly State. 

“The right is the same, and admits just the same 


qualifications, as to person and to property. The same | 


argument that denies the right of peacefully transmit- 
ting one’s property through the territories of a State, 
refuses the right of passage to its owner. And the ques- 
tion, what is to be deemed property in such a case, re- 
fers itself necessarily to the law of the State from which 
the citizen brings it; a different test would sanction the 
confiscation of property at the will of the sovereign 
through whose territory it seeks to pass. If one State 
may decree that there shall be no property, no right of 
ownership in human beings, another, ina spirit of prac- 
tical philanthropy only a little more energetic, may deny 


the protection of law to the products of slave labour ; | 


and a third may denounce a similar outlawry against 
all intoxicating liquids. And if the laws of a State can 
control the rights of property of strangers passing 
through its territory, then the sugar of New Orleans, the 
cotton of Carolinu, the wines of Ohio, and the rum of 
New England may have their markets bounded by the 
States in which they are produced; and without any 
change of reasoning. New Jersey may refuse to citizens 
of Pennsylvania the right of passing along her railroads 
to New York. The doctrine is one that was exploded 
in Europe more than four hundred and fifty years ago, 
and finds now, or found very lately, its parting illustra- 
tion in the politics of Japan. 

“Tt was because, and only because, this right was 
acknowledged by all civilized nations, and had never 
been doubted among the American colonies—because 
each colony had at all times tendered its hospitalities 
freely to the rest, cherishing that liberal commerce 
which makes a brotherhood of interest even among alien 
States; it was because of this, that no man in the con- 
vention or country thought of making the right to tran- 
sit a subject of Constitutional guaranty. Everything in 
and about the Constitution implies it. It is found in 
the object, ‘to establish a more perfect union,’ in the 
denial tc the States of the power to lay duties on im- 
ports, and in the reservation to Congress of the exclu- 
sive right to regulate commerce among the States. 

“ This last power of the general government accord- 
ing to the repeated and well considered decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the U. S., from Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
9 Rep., to the passenger cases, 7 Howard, applies to in- 


tercourse as well as navigation, to the transportation of | 
: : : 
men as well as goods, of men who pass from State to 


State involuntarily, as men who pass voluntarily ; and 
it excludes the right of any State to pass laws regulating, 
controlling, or a fortiori, prohibiting such intercourse 
or transportation. 


Constitution; but it is impossible to read their elabo- | 


rate opinions, as they are found in the Reports without 
recognizing this as the fixed law of the United States. 
“]t needs no reference to disputable annals to show 
that when the Constitution was formed in 1787, slaves 
were recognized as property throughout the United 
States. The Constitution made them a distinct element 
in the distribution of the representative power, and in 
the assessment of direct taxes. They were known and 
returned by the census three years afterwards, in six- 
teen out of the seventeen States then embraced in the 
Union; and as late as the year 1850 they were found in 
every State of the original thirteen. How is it possi- 
ble, then, while we assert the binding force of the Con- 
stitution by claiming rights under it, to regard slave 
property as less effectively secured by the provisions of 
that instrument than any other property which is re- 
cognized as such by the law of the owner’s domicil? 


| How can it be, that a State may single out this one sort 
“T need not say, that before the compact of union | 


of property from among all the rest, and deny to it the 
right of passing over its soil—passing with its owner, 
parcel of his travelling equipment, as much so as the 
horse he rides on, his great coat, or his carpet bag. 

“ We revolt in Pennsylvania, and honestly, no doubt, 
at this association of men with things as the subject of 
property; for we have accustomed ourselves for some 
years, now nearly fifteen, to regard men as men, and 
things as things sub modo, however; for we distinguish 
against the negro as much as our forefathers did; and 
not, perhaps, with quite as much reason. They denied 


I do not quote the words of the} 
: : ; ; ad | 
eminent judges who have affirmed this exposition of the 


! 
him civil rights, as a slave; we exclude him from po- 


litical rights, though a freeman.” 


This we believe is the first time that the mon- 
strous position has been assumed by any Judge of 
any of the United States Courts in any of the 
|nominally free States, that human beings made 
slaves by the laws of one State, must be consid- 
ered as property and nothing more, when brought 
into any other State for transportation ; the latter 
being prevented by “the law of nations’’ from re- 
|cognizing them as men entitled to any rights, and 
from forbidding their passage like any other chat- 
tels through its territories. For the first time it 
is declared that the free States have no more 
power to prevent slaveholders from driving their 
coffes of shackled men, women and children, 
through their midst, than they have to exclude 
cotton, sugar or rum; and that the opinion here- 
| tofore so generally and so warmly cherished, that 
the free States could at least free themselves from 

|the crime and ignominy of having their soil pollu- 
ted by the presence of the abominable system, is a 
delusion ; their hands are tied by the “law of na- 
tions” so that they cannot loose themselves from 
“the peculiar institution,” but must quietly sub- 
mit, notwithstanding any laws they may pass or 
have passed to the contrary, to see their railroads, 
their canals and other highways, occupied, at the 
‘option of the slave-dealer, with his miserable vic- 
| tims, as he seeks a market for his human flesh ; or 
\by the master with his train of groaning slaves, 
as he travels back and forward in search of health 
|or pleasure. 
We would ask whether it is probable the United 
| States Government would claim this right under 
|“ the law of nations” for the slaveholder travelling 
in Great Britain, France, or any of the great 
powers of Europe, and if it should, would not the 
demand be considered as an insult and promptly 
rejected? Will the free States submit to it? 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 29th ult.— 
| The War.—Active operations have been resumed in the 
Crimea. Prince Gortschakoff telegraphs under date of 
the 23d, that the allies had landed 20,000 men at Eu- 
| patoria, and had 30,000 on the Russian flank. On the 22d 
the allies attacked the Russian infantry, and the latter 
retreated to the Heights over Rusta. Another despatch 
from Gortschakoff, dated the 26th, states that on the 
previous day, 33,000 of the allies had debouched from 
Eupatoria, and occupied the neighbouring villages on 
the left bank. Despatches from Sebastopol of the 16th 
announce that the Russians were fortifying themselves 
jin the north part, and were constructing new batteries ; 
and that the French were advancing cavalry and a 
|column of infantry towards Backshi-serai, by the Baidar 
jroad. Sebastopol is to be razed, and the basins filled 
jup. A fearful tempest had occurred at Sebastopol, with 
very heavy rains. Gortschakoff reported on the 17th, 
that the allies had attempted nothing up to that date 
on the north side, but were concentrating their forces 
between Balaklava and the Tchernaya, and constantly 
reconnoitering the left wing of the Russians from the 
Baider Valley. Letters from the camp mention that the 
allies were actively preparing for a campaign. The 
Russians continue to fire shells into Sebastopol from 
the north shore. Some of the guns send the shot en- 
| tirely over the town, doing much damage to the ad- 
| vanced siege-works of the allies. From three to four 
| hundred deserters, most of them Poles, had arrived at 
j the allied camp. They reported that the Russian army 
was in a demoralized condition, and that such was the 
confusion in Sebastopol, from the first moment of the 
attack on the 8th, that the soldiers, already exhausted 
| with fatigue, remained for 24 hours without provisions. 
A letter from Berlin, dated 23d, says, Various circum- 
sances at St. Petersburg seem to indicate that Prince 
Gortschakoff will soon evacuate the forts to the north 
of Sebastopol, those forts being only stragetic points, 
but great preparations are making by the Russians for 
a winter campaign. The Russian treasury has received 
large sums of money through Berlin. English war ma- 
terial is constantly passing through Prussia for the 
army. The Grand Duke Constantine arrived at Nico- 
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laeff on the 20th, and it was said the Czar himself would 
shortly visit that place to superintend the winter Cri- 
mean campaign. A despatch from Vienna says, The Czar | 
has arrived at Odessa, and held a council of war. Great | 
uncertainty prevailed respecting the probable move- 
ments of the Russian army in the Crimea, and also as 
to its actual resources and condition, it is however sur- | 
mised that its position is a highly critical one. It would | 
seem that the allies were winding a net around Sebas- 
topol, from which the Russians could only escape by a 
violent and desperate struggle. The losses sustained 
by the Russians during the final assault, and the three | 
days’ terrible bombardment which preceded it, are sup- 
posed by the allies to have reached 18,000 men. Pelis- 
sier reports the loss of the French on the 8th ult., at 
7551 men, killed, Wounded, and missing. Five French 
generals were killed, and ten wounded ; 140 other officers 
were killed, 244 wounded, and 10 were missing. 

The War in Asia.— The Russians have abandoned 
Erzeroum, but Kars is still invested, and the garrison 
are said to be reduced to extremities for want of provi- 
sions. Omar Pasha has left for Asia Minor, but with- 
out the troops he was to have taken with him. The 
Anglo-Turkish Contingent remains at Constantinople, 
and the Ottoman army remains in the Crimea. 

AUSTRIA. — The Austrian government organ, at 
Vienna, states, referring to Russia and the allies, that 
the new state of things may give occasion for a diplo- 
matic contest or a sanguinary strife between Russia 
and the Western Powers, but will in no way affect the 
mediatory attitude of Austria. 

DENMARK.—The Representatives in session at Co- 
penhagen, have definitely approved, by ten majority, all 
the proposed constitutional changes. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—A part of the Baltic fleet had 
left for England. Most of the fleet is to winter at Kiel. | 
The Bank of England had further advanced its minimum 
rate of interest to 56 per cent. English securities were 
depressed on account of the high rate of interest, and 
the scarcity of money on loan. Consols had fallen to 
88}. Liverpool Market.—The sales of cotton for the week 
were 36,000 bales; there had been a further decline of | 
4d. on nearly all kinds of American. The following are | 
the quotations :—Fair Orleans, 6jd.; Middling Orleans, 
64d. ; Fair Uplands, 63d. ; Middling Uplands, 5jd. ; Mid- 
dling Mobile, 6d. No material change had taken place | 
in breadstuffs ; the prices of flour were, Western Canal, 
39s. to 42s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 40s. to 42s. ; 
Genessee and Ohio, 42s. to 44s. There was less demand 
for iron, and prices were slightly giving away. 

INDIA AND CHINA.—Dates from Hong Kong to| 
Ninth mo. 10th, and from Calcutta to Eighth mo. 24th 
had been received in England. The rebellion continued 
in Bengal, but the insurgents were beginning to give | 
way. A force of 50,000 men had been assembled in the | 
Hill district. Money was scarce in Bengal, and the| 
bank had raised its rate of discount to 12 per cent. At} 
Shanghai there was no prospect of new tea coming for- | 





ward. Most of what has been received was old Congou, | 
in bad condition. Silks are scarce and excessively 
dear. The pirates about Canton hold control of the | 


coast for two thousand miles. In the tea districts of | 
Hooman Aspacka the rebels were in great strength, and 
the trade of Canton was very much restricted. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS.—Honolula papers to Eighth | 
mo. 25th, had been received in San Francisco. There 
had been unusual volcanic activity, in Mauna Loa and | 
its vicinity. On the night of Eighth mo. llth, a new | 


|Francisco, had carried off 106 passengers. 


|The accounts from the mines were favourable. 


one days of constant exposure. Three men died; the 
remaining sixteen arrived at Greenland in vigorous 
health, except that some of them were badly frost-bit- 
ten. No trace was found of Sir John Franklin’s party. 

Shipwreck and Loss of Life-—On the 30th ult., the ship 


| William Penn, of New Bedford, from the Chincha Is-| 


lands, with a cargo of guano, was totally wrecked off 
the Hatteras Shoals. The captain’s wife, seven seamen, 
and Dr. Bowline, who left the ship in the light boat, 
were picked up by a vessel, and brought to Savannah. 
The captain was rescued from the wreck on the Ist inst. 


Some of the crew who attempted to escape on a raft, | 


are believed to have perished; if they have, the loss of 
life will amount to about fifteen persons in all. 

New York.—The report of the City Inspector shows 
that the total number of deaths in the city of N. York, 
in 1854, was 28,568. Of these, 3243 were congenital, 
or the result of old age or casualties; 2509 were caused 
by cholera; 4156 by other diseases of the bowels; dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs, (exclusive of conges- 
tion,) 5436; fevers of all kinds, 1533; apoplexy and 
congestion, and inflammation of the brain, 1278 ; dropsy 
and water in the brain, 1365; small-pox, 611; maras- 
mus, 1711; convulsions, mostly infantile, 2183. Of the 
whole number, 15,265 were males and 13,303 females. 
It is stated that the very large orders in the New York 
market for flour and grain, last week, were on British 
government account. The quantity required by the 
British, was 500,000 barrels. The corn and wheat were 
purchased principally for the French government. The 
sales of these articles, in three days, reached nearly 
three and a half millions of dollars. Interments last 
week, 386. 

New Orleans.—The weather has become cool, and the 
city comparatively healthy; the mortality for the week 
ending the 29th ult., was 152, including 46 from yellow 
fever. The fever in the interior was abating. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth.—The fever has nearly disap- 
peared from both places. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 164. 

California.—Dates from San Francisco to Ninth mo. 
20th. The Nicaragua steamer Uncle Sam arrived at 
San Francisco on the 14th. The cholera broke out in 
this vessel on her passage, and before she reached San 
Several 
others had subsequently died in the hospital, and 14 
remained under treatment. The State election in Cali- 
fornia had resulted in favour of the Know Nothings. 
The 
town of Grass Valley was totally destroyed by fire on 
the 14th ult., and a very destructive fire had occurred 


,,/at Weaversville, Trinity county. There had been no 
|further Indian disturbances. 


Trade was active in San 
Francisco. In consequence of large orders from Chili, 
domestic flour had advanced to $9 per barrel. 
Miscellaneous.—African Exploration—Dr. Barth, the 
African explorer, has returned to Europe, after an ab- 
sence of five years, in the interior of Africa. During 
his absence he has made discoveries which have greatly 
increased our knowledge of Central Africa, and of the 
countries east and south-east of Lake Tsad, as far as 
the basin of the Nile. In his unparalleled journey to 


Timbuctoo, he discovered two large empires, Gando and | 
| Hamd-Allaki, of which not even the names were known| Other times are provided at the School, an extra charge 


previously, and gained a complete insight into the his- 
tory and present state of Timbuctoo, its people and all 
the surrounding countries. 

The Crimean War.—It appears from official returns 


eruption or a new volcano made its appearance, near | that up to the 15th of Ninth month, there were shipped 
the summit of Mauna Loa, and on the 15th of Eighth | from Marseilles and Toulon, for the East, since the com- 
mo., another eruption was witnessed on the plain, about|mencement of the war, 226,000 men, besides 45,000 


equi distant from Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, and at a 
point where one was never before known. The Hawaian | 
Legislature had recently been in session. The chief 
business was the discussion and passage of the annual 
Appropriation bill. The total amount appropriated was | 
$447,933, for the usual expenses of the several depart- 
ments of the government, and for public works and | 
payment of certain claims. 

UNITED STATES.—Return of the Kane Expedition. — 
On the 11th inst., the propeller Arctic and barque Re- 
lease arrived at New York, having on board Dr. Kane} 
and his party. These vessels left New York on the 30th | 
of Fifth mo. last, under the command of Lieut. Hartstein, | 
fort he special purpose of affording succour to the expe- 
dition. They went as far north as the ice would per- 
mit, and were twenty-eight days forcing through the| 
ice back to Melville Bay. On the 13th of Ninth month, | 
at Disco, on the coast of Greenland, they fell in with 
Dr. Kane and his associates. Dr. Kane had been com- 
pelled to abandon his vessel in the ice, and had made | 
his way with his men through appalling difficulties and 


from Algeria, Corsica and Italy. 

Decrease in Population.—The town of Nantucket, Mass., 
which in the year 1840 had 9021 inhabitants, has now 
but 8074, according to the census just taken, being a 
decrease in fifteen years of 947. 

A Suggestion.—A correspondent of the Builder sug- 
gests that the London houses should be roofed with 
thick glass, instead of slates, so that the top part of the 
houses might be formed into conservatories, smoking- 


}rooms and observatories, instead of lumber rooms. 


Longevity.—Elizabeth Randolph, believed to be the 
oldest inhabitant of Western Carolina, died in Yancey 
county on the 21st ult. The Asheville News says, she 
was born in 1747, and was at the time of her death in 
her one hundred and ninth year. 

Emancipated.—Sixteen negroes were recently emanci- 
pated by Arthur Allen, of North Carolina. They have 
gone to Ohio. 

New Sealing Ground.—A Nantucket (Mass.) whaler 
recently discovered an island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
about 250 miles south of Desolation Island, and took 





hardships over land, ice and water, for a distance of 
1300 miles. In this journey they had to endure eighty- 


from it, in less than a week’s time, four hundred barrels 
of sea elephants’ oil. Two other ships are now pre- 


paring to return there, for the purpose of profiting by 
this valuable discovery. 

A Polar Coal Region.—E. Meriam, the Brooklyn me- 
teorologist, states that the Arctic Zone is not a barren 
waste. It will in time be found one of the richest mi- 
neral districts of the globe. Coal is most abundant 
| there, as far north as beyond latitude 75. This fact be- 
ing established, we presume an Arctic Zone Coal Com- 
pany will soon be one of the Wall street fancies. 

Coal of Recent Formation.—At Haroe Island the Arctic 
Expedition found coal apparently of recent formation. 
The grain of the wood was still perceptible, and it was 
interspersed with small masses of a very pure resin. 
The supply was limited in depth only by the frost, and 
was so loose that it could be shovelled up without diffi- 
culty. It was found to burn well. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Chas. P. Dilworth, Pa., $2, vol. 28; 
from Sarah Ashton, Pa., $2, vol. 29; from Joshua D, 
Evans, N. Y., $2, vol. 28. 
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Agent Appointed.—Lloyd Balderston, Port Deposit, Md. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The winter session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh mouth next. The pupils 
will be conveyed from the city, by railroad, to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to take 
them to the School, on the arrival of the morning and 
afternoon cars, on Second-day, the 5th, and Third-day, 
the 6th of Eleventh month. The children will get their 
baggage the day after their arrival. The cars leave the 
depot, south side of Market street, above Eighteenth, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at half past 7 o’clock, 
A.M., and at half past 3 o’clock, p.m. The agent of the 
school will be at the railroad depot on Second and 
Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, 
and accompany them to West,Chester. Those who go 
by the morning train will be furnished with tickets by 
a person in attendance. To those who procure tickets 
as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, 
including baggage, will be one dollar, which will be 
charged atthe School. All baggage should be distinctly 
marked West-town, and with the name of the owner, 
and should be sent directly to the depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
84 Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils 
left before 12 o’clock on Sixth-days, will be forwarded. 
All letters for the pupils and others at the School, should 
be sent by mail, directed to West-town Boarding-School, 
West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Packages should 
be distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so 
that their contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. The stage will leave West Chester for the School, 
during the winter session, on Second, Fourth, and Seventh- 
days, on the arrival of the morning cars from the city, 
and from the School to West Chester on the same days, 
to meet the morning cars for Philadelphia. The fare 
for each passenger to and from West Chester by the 
stage, will be 25 cents. When special conveyances at 





will be made. 
West-town, Tenth mo., 2d, 1855. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


A man Friend is wanted to assist on the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to aid in carrying out the concern 
for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to JoserH ELKINTON, 

377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Tenth mo., 1855. 180 Arch street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvew Hixtes, Wilmington, Del. 
Tomas Evans, iit 
Samvet Betrve, Jr. } Philada. 
dcassandlilbphiniicanes 
MarrieD, on the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Sixth street, Janez Jenkins, Jr., and Marcaret, daugh- 
ter of Charles Williams, all of this city. 


RR 





Diep, on the 5th of the Tenth month, 1855, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, Israet Cope; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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